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born a similarly uncomplimentary meaning ; and 
with this force, would have been peculiarly fitting 
to Malvolio's attitude towards Cesario, the Duke's 
messenger, and the whole serving world in gen- 
eral. The close relation of this use of "man- 
kind" 1 to "mankeen"* may account for the 
touch of contempt that I suspect was implied in 
Malvolio's use of the word. 

A rare case in which we find mankeen referring 
to a man is in Hist. Jacob & Esau, n. ii. Cjb, 
where Bagan speaks to his raging master Esau, 
" What ? are you mankene now ? I reckon it best 
I, To bind your handes behind youeuen as ye lye. 
Esau. Nay, have mercy on me and let me not 
perish." * Two examples of " mankind " in the 
sense of "infuriated, furious," etc, I add from 
the six that the Oxford Dictionary gives : Chap- 
man, AllFooles, Wks., 1873, i. 167, GoodSignor 
Cornelio be not too mankinde against your wife ; 
Josselyn, New Eng. Rarities, 13, they [Bears] . . . 
are never mankind, i. e. fierce, but in rutting 
time. 

M. P. TlLLEY. 

University of Michigan. 



An Unknown Middle Englibh Translation 
op L'EpUre d' Othea. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Dr. Warner, the Keeper of the mss. in 
the British Museum, edited for the Boxburghe 
Club in 1904 a translation by Stephen Scrope of 
L'Epitre d' Othea a Hector, by Christine de Pisan. 
Besides this effort of Fastolf's worthy squire, 
Dr. Warner noted another translation made and 
printed some seventy years later, about 1540, by 
Bobert Wyer, an early Charing Cross bookseller. 

I have now identified a third translation, of 

1 " Of obscure origin : possibly a perversion of Mankeen, 
though that form does not appear in our quota, till later." 
Chford Dictionary. 

1 "Of animals (rarely of persons) : Inclined to attack 
men ; fierce, savage." Oxford Dictionary. 

9 In JohnS. Farmer's modernized spelling of this word 
(E. B. D. S., Anonymous Hays, Second Series, p. 28), he 
gives it as manhin, an example of the modernized spelling 
that is so serious a defect of this otherwise useful series of 
volumes for the study of Early English plays. 



which Dr. Warner was not aware. It is con- 
tained in ms. Harley 838, a volume probably 
dating from the reign of Edward IV, after 1471 ; 
and is thus contemporaneous with Scrope' s trans- 
lation. The author seems to have been Anthony 
Babyngton, as appears from the first article in the 
volume, translated and written " per me Antonium 
babyngton." This first article is a treatise on 
heraldic terms, worked up from various sources, 
and as the whole volume deals with genealogy, 
heraldry, history and knighthood, and is written 
throughout by Babyngton, it is more than prob- 
able that the Othea, which is unsigned, is also his 
work. The language and style of both articles 
point to the same view. 

On the fly-leaf of the volume, in a hand temp. 
Hen. Vin, is a signature of Anthony Babyngton 
(2), and another, dated 1550, of Henry Babyng- 
ton. These two men were grandfather and father 
respectively of Anthony Babyngton (3), the con- 
spirator of Elizabeth's time, who was executed in 
1586 after the exposure of the plot to kill the 
Queen, and put Mary, Queen of Scots, upon the 
throne. 

Anthony Babyngton (2), who was sheriff of 
Derby and Notts in 1534, and died before 1537, 
cannot have written the volume, since his hand- 
writing is of a much later time. Another An- 
thony (1), of the same age as this man's grand- 
father, must therefore be looked upon as our 
author. I have thus far found no record of him, 
though the family was noble and widespread 
throughout the fifteenth century, and the pro- 
nomen so evidently a family one. 

This volume was not among the volumes confis- 
cated among Anthony Babyngton' s effects, as 
given in He. Lansdowne 50. The name "Daniel 
Hills 1594" on fol. 12, is evidence that the book 
had left its original owners before that date. 

The Epistle of Othea, which is complete, occu- 
pies folios 67-91. The " text" is in ballade, or 
rhyme royal ; the "glose" and the "moralyte'' 
in prose. It begins with the line, which I give 
for identification, 

" The hye divine eternall maieste." 

Babyngton varies sometimes from his original, as 
for example when he calls Narcissus a "fiur 
maid." 
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An edition of Babyngton and Wyer, and a re- literature, and, as the De Officii* has come straight 



print of the Scrope version, from a better and 
more complete MS. than that in the Roxburghe 
edition, is arranged for through the Early English 
Text Society. 

Henry Noble MacCracken. 

Yale University. 



"Never Less Alone than when Alone." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In the February number of Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Professor Cook, in a note tracing this apo- 
thegm in English literature to its source, after 
citing passages from Gibbon, Rogers, Byron, goes 
on to say : 

"But it occurs earlier in Browne's (1616) 
Britannia's Pastorals 2. 4. 170 : 

' Or to be least alone when most alone,' " 

and then, after quotations from Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Milton and Sidney, reaches this 
conclusion : 

"All these are ultimately indebted to Cicero, 
DeRe Publ. 1. 17, 27, though, as the only known 
ms. of this work was not discovered till the early 
part of the nineteenth century, it was doubtless 
through some intermediary." 

After reading this note I took down my copy of 
Cicero's De Officiis, and soon found the following 
passage marked (3. 1) : "P. Scipionem, Marce 
fili, eum qui primus Africanus appellatus est, 
dicere solitum scripsit Cato, qui fuit ejus fere 
sequalis, numquam se minus otiosum esse quam 
quum otiosus, nee minus solum quam quum solus 
esset." 

There I found also a reference to 1. 29 : " Quo 
genere non modo Plautus noster et Atticorum 
antiqua comcedia, sed etiam philosophorum So- 
craticorum libri referti sunt ; multaque multorum 
facete dicta, ut ea, quae a sene Catone collecta 

Sunt, qua VOCant a7ro<£0ey/JaTa. " 

Cato's book of "Elegant Extracts " is doubt- 
less the ultimate source of the apothegm in Latin 



down from the hands of the author, there seems to 
be no need of any "intermediary " to account for 
its introduction into English literature. 



University ef Missouri. 



Edward A. Allen. 



A Note on Heine's Harzreise. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — "Ein junger Burschenschafter, der 
kiirzlich zur Purifikation in Berlin gewesen. . . . 
wusste nicht, dass, da in Berlin fiberhaupt der 
Schein der Dinge am meisten gilt, was schon die 
allgemeine Redensart ' man so duhn ' hinlanglich 
andeutet, dieses Scheinwesen auf den Brettern erst 
recht florieren muss, und dass daher die Inten- 
danz am meisten zu sorgen hat fur die 'Farbe des 
Barts, womit eine Rolle gespielt wird,' fur die 
Treue der Kostume, die von beeidigten Histori- 
kern vorgezeichnet und von wissenschaftlich ge- 
bildeten Schneidern genaht werden. " 1 Of course, 
this passage is directed against the innovations of 
Graf Bruhl : but strange to say, none of Heine's 
many editors (not even B. J. Vos's very careful 
edition of the Harzreise, published by Heath) 
seems to have noticed the reference of the words 
which he placed in quotation marks. Beyond 
doubt he had in mind the classic dialogue in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream (Act I, sc. 2) : 

Quince : . . . you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bottom : Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in ? 

Quince : Why, what you will. 

Bottom : I will discharge it in either your straw 
colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your pur- 
ple-in-grain beard, or your French crown colour 
beard, your perfect yellow, etc. 

Heine's paraphrase seems to have been made 
from the English, for it does not follow any of the 
German translations accessible to him. 



Jena. 



Julia Davenport Randall. 



'Heine's Sdmtliche Werlce, hrsg. v. Ernst Elster in, 59 
(Leipzig und Wien, n. d.). The italics are mine, but the 
quotation marks are Heine's own. 



